The Story of British Diplomacy
Whoever after Sheridan may have done the work of the position, and whatever may have been their style, the title," Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs," does not seem to have been in general use till it was given in 1789 by the Duke of Leeds to his chief understrapper, The person thus designated was James Bland Burges, who had sat in the House of Commons ; he was a well-known man about town, of literary tastes, and a brother-in-law of the Lady Milbanke, whose daughter became Lady Byron; he received a salary of ^1500, and he had for his junior colleague a future Secretary of State, already described in these pages, Lord Harrowby, then Dudley Ryder, M.P. Incidentally it may be mentioned that a lady descended from Bland Burges eventually became the wife of the Foreign Office Under-Secretary of our own time who died Lord Currie. Meanwhile, in the Foreign Office of the eighteenth century, there were other Undersecretaries not inferior in importance to Bland Burges. In addition to Canning himself, who in that capacity had first entered the department in 1796, there was George Hammond, apparently employed by the jealous Grenville to be a check upon Canning and so to ensure despatches, as soon as they were deciphered, not reaching the eyes of the Prime Minister before their examination by the Secretary of State. A curious compound of conscientious industry and naive conceit, Bland Burges, in the portrait he has painted of himself, stands out as the reorganiser, if not in a sense the real maker, of the department. He found the place a chaos ; he left it a pattern of method and routine. Mountains of despatches, coming from or
going to foreign courts, were piled up in confusion.
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